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LEARNING __ stessionat teaching 


Faculty often wonder if one style of teaching is any better than 
another. Is there one best style of teaching? Can everyone im- 
prove their teaching, or are great teachers just born that way? 
Is it more effective to be a democratic teacher or an authoritar- 
ian one? Questions of this type have not only intrigued and 
fascinated educators, but they also have been one of the central 
concerns of people who study leadership and management. In this 
newsletter I want to present the Situational Leadership model of 
Hersey and Blanchard (1) and to outline some of the ways it might 
applied to planning classsroom activities or diagnosing teaching 
problems? 


What do leadership and management have to do with classrooms and 
teaching? One can think of the classroom as an organization. 
Individuals have roles and responsibilities. There are tasks to 
be done and products to be produced. There are issues of motiva- 
tion and control. The teacher can be thought of as manager of a 
learning system. He or she wants to produce the most learning 
for each individual student. The teacher wants the students’ to 
increase their skill and motivation to be able to work on their 
own, to learn independently. Our ultimate goals are learning and 
knowledge but the products are essays, presentations or exams. 


Situational Leadership 


This description is based on Situational Leadership II by Ken 
Blanchard (2). The complete article is available upon request 
from our Office. In this section of the newsletter the leadership 
model will be described in management terminology "leaders" and 
"subordinates or followers." In the second part, it will be 
adapted to "teachers" and "students." Leadership is the process 
of trying to influence the behaviour of others. The specific 
patterns of behaviour that you use determine your "leadership 
style." Leaders differ on the amount of directive or supportive 
actions they produce. 


"DIRECTIVE BEHAVIOUR is 
as: 

The extent to which a _ leader 
engages in one-way communica- 
tion; spells out the follow- 
er(s) role and tells the follow- 
er(s) what to do, where to do 
it, when to do it and how to do 
it; and then closely supervises 
performance. Three words can be 
used to define DIRECTIVE 
BEHAVIOUR: structure, control, 
and supervise. 


SUPPORTIVE BEHAVIOUR is defined 
as: 


The extent to which a _ leader 
engages in two-way communica- 
tion, listens, provides support 
and encouragement, facilitates 
interaction, and involves’ the 
follower(s) in decision-making. 
Three words can be used _ to 
define SUPPORTIVE BEHAVIOUR: 
praise, listen, and facilitate." 


Different 
leader of the amount of direc- 
tion and the amount of support 
and encouragement they provide 
produce the four different lead- 
ership styles represented 
below. 
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Your leadership style is commun- 
icated to your subordinates by 
the extent to which you involve 
them in problem _ solving and 
decision making. Blanchard names 
the four styles as follows: 


High directive/low supportive 
leader behaviour (Sl) is refer- 
red to as "Directing." The lead- 
er defines the roles of follow- 
ers and tells them what, how, 
when, and where to do various 
tasks. Problem-solving and de- 
cision-making are initiated 
solely by the manager. Solu- 
tions and decisions are 
announced; communication is 
largely one-way, and implementa- 
tion is closely supervised by 
the leader. 


High directive/high supportive 
behaviour (S2) is referred to as 
"Coaching." In this style the 
leader still provides a great 
deal of direction and leads with 
his/her ideas, but he or’ she 
also attempts to hear the 
followers' feelings about deci- 
sions as well as their ideas and 
suggestions. While two-way com- 
munication and support are 
increased, control over decision 
making remains with the leader. 


High supportive/low directive 
leader behaviour (S3) is called 
"Supporting." In Style 3 the 
locus of control for day-to-day 
decisions-making and problem- 
solving shifts from leader’ to 
follower. The leader's role is 
to provide recognition and _ to 
actively listen and facilitate 
problem-solving/decision-making 

on the part of the follower. 
This is appropriate since the 
follower(s) has the ability and 
knowledge to do the task when- 
ever the use of S3 is warranted. 


Low supportive/low directive 
leader behaviour (S4) is labeled 
"Delegating." In Style 4 the 


leader discusses the problems 
with subordinate(s) until joint 
agreement is achieved on problem 
definition and then the 
decision-making process is 
delegated totally to the 
follower. Now it is the subor- 
dinate who has significant 
responsibilities for and control 
over deciding how tasks are to 
be accomplished. Follower(s) are 
allowed to "run their own’ show" 
because they have both compe- 
tence and confidence to take 
responsibility for directing 
their own behaviour. 
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Situational leadership proposes 
that the "best" style is the one 
which meets the needs of the 
situation, and then goes on to 
define which variables are most 
important in characterizing 
situations. "The amount of di- 
rection or support that a leader 
should provide depends on the 
developmental level that the 
follower(s) exhibits ona speci- 
fic task, function, or objective 
that the leader is attempting to 
accomplish through the indivi- 
dual or group." 


Developmental Level 
The competence and commitment of 


a person to perform a_ specific 
task without supervision is the 


definition of developmental 
level. The competence to 
perform a specific task is a 


function of 
skills, 


knowledge and 
education and training. 


Commitment reflects both confi- 
dence in one's ability to do the 
task on one's own and motivation 
for or interest in doing it. 
The variations in levels of 
commitment and competence for 
any task combine to produce four 
developmental levels. 
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The Situational Leadership II 
model proposes that "given the 
appropriate amounts of direction 
and support, individuals move 
from one level of development to 
another, from being an 
enthusiastic beginner (Dl) to a 
disillusioned learner (D2) toa 
reluctant contributor (D3) to a 
peak performer (D4)." 


Leadership Style and Developmen- 
tal Level 


By providing "their people with 
what they can't do for  them- 
selves at the present moment" 
leaders can match their style to 
the needs of the situation. 


Directing (Sl) Hsi for D1. 
People who are eager to begin 
but lack the competence require 
close supervision and specific 
directions. 


Coaching (S2) is for D2. After 
their eager beginning (D1) 
people often find that the task 
is harder then they expected or 
not as interesting as they had 
hoped. They are at a D2 level. 
Coaching provides both the dir- 
ection to do the task and the 


Support to build confidence and 
enthusiasm. 


Supporting (S3) is for D3. As 
people learn to do the task and 
their competence increases, they 
move to a stage of self-doubt, 
wondering if they can perform 
the task on their own, or if 
they really want to. By opening 
up two way communication, by 
listening and by jointly sharing 


in the decision making, the 
leader can support people's ef- 
forts to use the skills’ they 
have. 


Delegating (S4) is the style for 
individuals who are both compe- 
tent to do the task and committ- 
ed to taking the responsibility 
for doing it (D4). 


APPLICATIONS TO TEACHING 


I believe the situational lead- 
ership model can be applied both 
in diagnosing instructional pro- 
blems and in planning teaching 
activities. I want to briefly 
describe some applications and 
I invite your reactions to them. 


Student Assignments 


It is easy to imagine courses 
where the students are required 
to do one or two fairly signifi- 
cant assignments, projects, or 
essays during the term. How do 
you handle this as a teacher? Do 
you give very clear and specific 
instructions for each step of 
the work, ask students to hand 
in their work at each step, 
correct it and ask them to re- 
submit it? Do you give students 
choices in topics, areas, for- 
mats, style of presentation, 
deadlines, and method of evalua- 


tion? Do you invite their reac- 
tions to the work and consider 
making modifications? Or do you 


just give them the assignment 
and let them go, inviting them 
to contact you if they needed 
help? 


"Situational teaching" would 
Suggest that the best approach 
to take would depend on_ each 
student's competence and commit- 
ment to handle the task on 
his/her own. If you are direc- 
tive (Sl), the high developmen- 
tal level (D4) students are 
going to be turned off. They 
will feel overly controlled and, 
unless a high grade is very 
important to them, will psycho- 
logically drop out of your 
course. If you delegate most of 
the responsibility to the stu- 
dent (S4), then the low to 
moderate developmental level (Dl 


and D2) students will have 
trouble. They will not be able 
to handle the task or manage 


their time and motivation on 
their own. They may feel aban- 
doned. 


If your goal is to help more of 
your students move towards com- 
petence and commitment, then a 
Situational approach to teaching 
would suggest that for each 
student you start where they 
are, and, as their ability and 
motivation for the tasks deve- 
lop, you modify your’ style. 
Staying at the directive style 
of teaching for too long will 
stifle students" movement’ to 
higher levels of development. 
Starting at the delegating style 
will leave many students feeling 
helpless. If you then try to 
move back to provide’ structure 
and support students will resent 
the imposition of control, even 
though they may need it. The 
model suggests starting at Sl 
and moving foward as the perfor- 
mance of the students indicate 
they are able to handle it. 


Students Working in Groups 


In keeping with the recent 
reports that active student 
involvement promotes learning, 


many professors are having their 
classes break into small groups 
for discussions or to work on 
projects. Many professors’ and 
students express dissatisfaction 
with the results, the discus- 
sions ramble, a few people do 
all the talking or all the work, 
etc. Individuals who are highly 
motivated and capable find this 
frustrating and unproductive. 


From the perspective of the 
situational teaching model, the 
problem is the developmental 
level of the group for working 
on the task. Even though the 
individuals in the group may be 
able to do the task on their 
own, aS a group they need to 
develop. Over time they can and 
will establish ways of working, 
of managing discussion, making 
decisions, assigning tasks and 
Managing conflict. All groups 
do, if they are not prevented by 
a highly directive or controll- 
ing teacher. In the short term 
these issues become the work of 
the group and interfere with the 
discussion of the topic or the 
preparation of the presentation. 


Recognizing this, the situation- 
al teacher might begin his/her 
use of groups by using a fairly 
directive Style, by structuring 
the task carefully, by providing 


Clear instructions for how to 
Manage time, how to select a 
recorder and reporter, and by 


limiting the amount of time. In 
addition, the directive teacher 
would design into the end of the 
group session a brief period for 
the groups to look at how well 
they had worked together by 
having each person answer ques- 
tions such as "what worked well 
for us?" and "what would it 


change?" As the group develops, 
the teacher could move to 
letting the groups make some 
decisions about what they are 
going to do, but should continue 
to provide a structure for the 
decision making. The teacher 
could invite the groups to make 
suggestions for modifications to 
the nature of their tasks or the 
structuring of their group work 
for his/her consideration. At 
the coaching stage the teacher 
is inviting the input from the 
students, but he/she is. still 
making the decisions. 


As the groups develop even more, 
they are able to handle most of 
the responsibility for the task 
and are beginning to take more 
of the responsibility for manag- 
ing how they work together. At 
this stage the teacher is 
Supporting the group as_ they 
struggle to make their own deci- 
sions and manage their con- 
ELVCES. If or when they get 
through this stage of group 
development, they are ready to 
perform on their own, and _ the 
teacher can have some confidence 
that they can manage the task 
and their own process of working 
together, and will seek his/her 
help whenever they feel they 
need it. 


By providing the appropriate 
direction and support to the 
students as the group’ moves 
through the predictable stages 
of their development as a group, 
the situational teacher will be 
helping the students to accom- 
plish the task of learning the 
material and learning to work in 


groups. If you just assign the 
groups their task, without the 
appropriate help, they will 


likely get bogged down in the 
issues of trying to work out how 
to work together and, if the 
time is short, feel frustrated 
and never get to accomplishing 


their work. If you continue to 
structure the work of the group 
when they are ready and able to 
do that on their own, they will 
either stay dependent on you or 
they will become frustrated and 
begin to fight you for some 
control of their activity. 


I have provided two illustra- 
tions of how the’ situational 
leadership model could be ap- 
plied to teaching. If you would 
like more information about the 
model or would like to take a 
questionnaire to determine your 
leadership style please the con- 
tact Learning Development Office 
at 2495. I will also be 
conducting a workshop on Situa- 
tional Teaching in February (see 
announcement) . 


I would welcome your’ reactions 
to or comments on the 
application of situational lead- 
ership to teaching. 


(1) Hersey, P. and Blanchard, K. 
(1982) Management of Organiza- 
tional Behaviour: Utilizing Hu- 
man Resources 4th ed. Prentice 
Hall. 


(2) Blanchard, kK. (1985) Situa- 
tional Leadership II Blanchard 
Training & Development Inc. 


Situational Teaching 


Situational Leadership 
applied to 
Teaching 


9:30 a.m. = 3530 p.m. 
Loyola Campus 
Friday, February 12th, 1988 


Please call 2495 to register. 


